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enforced submission of the Greek church to the Roman, and when the 
revolt of the Greeks in Constantinople had made matters still worse, 
did the crusaders take up a plan which had been entertained before, 
but abandoned — the plan, that is, of conquering East-Rome and doing 
away, once for all, with a power which they considered the chief barrier 
to a true success in the Holy Land. For in their opinion the treach- 
ery of the Greeks was the chief cause of the previous failures of the 
crusaders in Palestine and Syria. 1 

A. M. Wergeland. 
The University of Chicago. 



Parish Priests and their People in the Middle Ages in 
England. By Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D., Author of 
Turning Points in English Church History, etc. London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; New York : 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1898. Pp. xvii -f 579. 7s. 6d. 

There can hardly be a more worthy occupation than that of 
bringing the results of learned research within the reach of the general 
reader. In this way knowledge is diffused, the world grows wiser, 
and is lifted to a higher plane. But the requirements for such work 
are high and rigid, and not everyone can meet them. The writer must 
be a scholar, because no maker of popular literature can be excused 
if he misinforms the general reading public ; he must, moreover, have 
the gift of literary style, because, in the first place, no one has a right 
to set an example of slovenliness in style before the people ; and, in the 
second place, if he does, the punishment is likely to be swift, for 
people of good taste will not read his books. In a word, as someone 
has recently said, " he must know how to express the thoughts of the 
great in the words of the simple." 

Mr. Cutts seems to us to meet these requirements in a very marked 
degree. He has written much, and his books have been widely read. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. His present book is fully 
up to his usual high standard. He is fortunate in his subject, because 

"The author contradicts himself in some places, notably on p. 58, where he calls 
the successful attempt of Philip of Swabia to place in power his brother-in-law, 
Alexius III., a continuation of the forceful policy of Henry VI., whereas on p. 44 he 
has pointed out that Philip of Swabia really could not do much for his brother-in-law, 
having to leave it all to the Venetians and the crusaders, being himself amply occu- 
pied with securing his own throne in Germany. A few such discrepancies mar the 
book. 
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all English-speaking people must have a perennial interest in the 
history of the religious life and customs of the English during the 
Middle Ages. Scholars of late years have been very diligent in their 
researches in this field, and the result has been a great collection of 
valuable material, much of which has been brought together in the 
British Museum, where it was waiting for distribution among the 
people. 

The author, in his thirty-two chapters, has touched and illuminated 
nearly every phase of mediaeval English church life. It is not possible 
here to go into any of these chapters, but he begins, after an introduc- 
tion, with the conversion of the English, and between that period and 
the fifteenth century he draws his pictures, supporting them with 
extensive quotations from the original sources. 

His conjectures are always ingenious, and nearly always convincing. 
For example, on the intermediate state of things between the open-air 
station and the structural church he says : " We have before us the 
curious fact that usually the rector of a church is liable for the repair 
of the chancel and the people for the repair of the nave. This seems 
to point to the fact that the forerunner of the rector built the first 
chancel, and left the people to build the nave ; and we suggest the 
following explanation : At first in the worship of these stations a 
temporary table was placed on trestles, and a 'portable altar' upon 
that, and so the holy mysteries were celebrated. But in rainy weather 
this was inconvenient and unseemly, and the rector of the parish pro- 
vided a kind of little chapel for the protection of the altar and minis- 
trant ; indeed, there is an ancient foreign canon which requires rectors 
to do so. Then the parishioners, for their own shelter from the 
weather, built a nave on to the chancel, communicating with it by an 
arch through which the congregation could conveniently see and hear 
the service." 

The value of the book is much enhanced by photographic repro- 
ductions of illuminations from manuscripts of various dates. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 



